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Preface 



We in India are quite in (he dark as lo the extent 
arjd greatness of that Greater India, which had been 
established outside India by the brave and adventu- 
rous sons of India in the days of yore. 1 have attemp- 
ted to tell that story in my former books : (I) Indian 
Teachers of liuddhist Universities, wLich gives an 
account of the teachers from India to the land ol 
snow, (II) Indian Teacher sin China, giving an account 
of the band of pandits going over to China and 
spreading the culture and civilisation cf India with 
the gospel ol Lord Buddha for about a thousand 
years, (III) Indian colony of chamPa shows how an 
independent kingdom was established in Further India 
by Indian colonists. 

I continue that story ol Greater India in my pre- 
sent book, which attempts to show how an Indian 
colony had been established in Siam, and how even at 
the present day, the culture and civilisation of India 
survives in the kingdom ol Siam. 

My thanks are due to Moti Lal Banarsi Das lor 
publishing this monograph. 



ist March 1927 
Visva-Bharati 
Santinikctan 



Phanindra Nath Bose 




Foreword 



Students of ancient Indian history will welcome 
another book from the pea of Prof. Phanindra Nath 
Bose — “The Hindu Colony of Siam”. His previous 
works' have already made accessible to us important 
events of Ancient Indian history, such as the Hindu 
colonisation of ChampA and the introduction ol Bud- 
dhism to China which we Indians should know. The 
present book deals with a new chapter ol the history of 
Indian colonisation of the Far East. It is mostly 
the work of the French school of orientalists 
and Prof. Bose’s sound knowledge of the French lan- 
guage has permitted him to utilise the works ol the 
French scholars which we generally ignore. The 
systematic attempt which Prof. Bose is making since 
last few years to interpret the history ol the cultural 
conquest of the Far East bv India is a real service to 
our country and deserves praise. The history of the 
Indian colonisation of Indo-China and the Malay peuiu- 
sula forms a glorious chapter of the history of India. 
This colonisation was a gradual cultural conquest by 
peaceful methods and was not a colonisation in the 
modern sense of the term, which implies the political 
and economic exploitation of certain country by the 

1 (■] Indian Teaeher* of BnddhiM Universities. 

[b] Indian Teaeb-r* in <*hina. 
l«] Indian e.louj of r ham pa. 
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immigrants from another who remain in close touch 
with their mother- laud which looks after their pros- 
perity and safety in times of danger. The ancient 
Indian immigrants, however, allowed themselves to be 
assimilated by the people of the country where they 
migrated contributing at the same time to the develop- 
ment of their civilisation. India docs not seem to 
hare ever cared for these sons of hers who carried her 
culture to different countries and the Indian colonies 
of Champa. Kambuja. frivijaya etc. arc mentioned, il at 
all, in an accidental way .n her literature. 

The Indians who colonised the l*'ar- East followed 
generally the sca-rome. This mute does not appear 
to have been a new one. The non-Aryan people 
which spread from Eastern India to ludo-Chiiia and 
the Indian Aichipelago in prehistoric times and which 
is called bv the modern anthropologists Austro- Asiatics, 
have left vestiges of their sea faring lives. It was 
most probably the route already in use by these daring 
navigators which was followed later on by tue Indian 
colonisers, who did not really open a new one, but 
only facilitated communication by the technical pro- 
gress of navigation under the best conditions of comfort 
and efficiency. 1 

At about the beginning of the Christian Era 
groups of Indian settlers seem to have already reached 
the Indo-chinese peninsula and settled down in diffe- 

1. 8. Ltvis I’ro-Arrvo and l*rw-I*ra»idir>i dan* 1' lade. J A» 

1923. 
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rent parts ol the country. Some of them probably 
landed on the western coast of the Malay peninsula 
near the Isthmus of Kra and proceeded northwards by 
the land route and some, in course of time, probably 
ventured to proceed by the Straits and following the 
Coast ol the gulf of Siam reached the valley of the Me- 
kong. One of thc'C settlements in the valley of the 
Mekong and another on the Annamesc coast formed 
the nucleus of the Indian colonies which soon grew 
up into powerful kingdoms. 

* * The Sanskrit inscription of Vocan, discovered 
in the vicinity of Khaoh hoa on the Annatnese coast 
aid placed bv sure evidence of palaeography 
either iu the end of the and Cen. A. I). or the beginn- 
ing of the 3rd, and a series of early inscriptions which 
follow it permit us to make an idea of the early 
Indian colonics in that region, which laid the 
foundation ol the kingdom of ChampA. Hut 
unfortunately there is no epigraphies! record of the 
early Indian settlements in the vallics of the Mekoug 
and the Menam. We have to depend mainly on 
the Chinese sources for the bistorv cl the Indian colo- 
nies founded in that region. The first kingdom which 
the Chinse annals mention in the region, is Fu-nan 
(Bhnom > Pnom), hmduised, if we are to believe the 
traditions recorded by the Chinese sources, in the 1st 
cen. A. I). by a Brahmin named Kaupd pya (Houcn- 
ticn). Fu-nan soon grew up to be mighty empire and 
extended its limits far beyond the bassiu ol the Me- 
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kong. It occupied all the coast ol the gulf of Siam and 
the centre of the Indo-Chinese peninsula between the 
Annamese Chain & the mountains which separate the 
Saloven from the Menam. It was bounded on the 
cast by ChampA, on the North-east by Kiao tchcou 
(Tonkin, a Chinese province at that time ) and on the 
north by Chinese outpost of Jr-oan. The most impor- 
tant port of Fu-non which served as a distributing 
centre for all her relations with India was Takkola 
(Var Kakkola) 1 situated on the western coast of Malay 
peninsula a little to the south of the Isthmus of Kr.«. 
The kingdom of Fa-nan was prosperous for several 
cent tiiics and it was only towards the end of the 6th 
cen. A. D. that one of its Tassal states. Kambuja rose to 
power, usurped the supremacy of Fo-nin and over- 
shadowed her. Hence forth wc hear of the splendours 
of the Empire of Kambuja and Fu-nan disappears 
completely from the history. 

The early history of the S ; atn is inseparable from 
the history of Fu-nan — Kambuja. The valley of the 
Menam formed an integral part of the kingdom of Fu- 
nan and the empire of Kambuja for long centuries. 
In the middle of the loth cen. the valley of the Menam 

I. Tion-kin-li of the Chine** traveller* who visited Fa-nan in 
the 3rd c«n A. I>. and Takola of Ptolemy who mention* i I 
as a very important harbonr and market place. P. Polliot— 
Lc- Fu-nan (BP.FEO II. 19U2); 8. Levi. Plolemee, laKiddcts 
et le Brhalkatha. Elude- Atialiqw-s, vol It. 
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was divided into a large number of small principalities 
more or less dependant on the suzerainty of Kainbuja- 
drsa. The most powerful amongst these states were 
Sun and Lo hou, one situated in the upper valley of 
the Menain and the other in the lower. From the 
middle of the nth century till the middle of the lath 
cen. (1190?, 1207. 1233 A. IX). the slaves of the 
country of ''Syaip'' are mentioned in the Cham inscrip- 
tions. The galleries of ADgkor-vat explain two 
bas-reliefs by several short inscriptions ; one runs 
ihii-i “ Vtixh Kami at en anSrijayasitUa par man in the 
forests leading the troops ol Lvo." Two others illus- 
trate the soldiers of u S)ipU An/." These inscriptions are 
of the 1 2th century A. I).. The two countries here re- 
ferred to are without doubt Lo hou and Sun of the 
Chinese annals.' The country ol Lvo is also mention- 
ed in an inscription of the end of the ictli century dis- 
covered at Lopburi. Lvo of the Angkorvat inscription, 
Lo hou of the Chinese annals, and Lavo of the ancient 
Siamese is the same as the Lopburi (Sanskrit Nava- 
pura) flourishing in the lower valley of the Mcnam. 

Sun (or Sun / o ) of the Chinese is the same as 
the "Syam kut” of the inscriptions of Angkor Vat 
and corresponded with the kingdom Sukhothai 

1. I’nul Pelliot-Peox Itinerairea, BEPKO. IV. p . 2311 H. 1 am 
sorry (bat this highly important article has escaped the 
notice of Mr. Bow. Prof, f'clliol has collected there first 
hand material* from the Chinese eourcr* for the Geography 
and history of alm<«tall the eountrir* of Indo-China. Malaya 
pcmasnln. A: the Indian archipelago. 
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(Snkhodayu). which occupied the upper valley of the 
Menam. Towards the end of the 13th century the 
kingdom of Sicn (Syam) freed herself from the yoke of 
Kambiijadcs'a, and its capital a \ Sukhothui. The king 
who sticccded in assertiug the indepeudance of Sukho- 
daya is Rama Khumheng. the great, the thiid sou of 
king Indraditya. Rama Khamheng, died between 
1 296- 1299 A. I hand had for his successor, his son Lo- 
thai who was succcdcd r-y his son Hrdyaraja or 
SOryavaiioi who reigned till 1361 A. I). It was under 
his reign that tiic hegemony passed from Sukhodsya 
(Sicn) to Lopburi (Lo-hou) 1. c- from the north to 
the south where the new capital Ayuthia (Ayudhyft) 

watt founded in about 1350 A I). a little to the south 
of Lopburi. Hut Sukhodaya did not fall into oblivion 

at once and continued to remain ollicially independent 
of Ayuthia till the latter completely incorporated the 
former. Ayuthia continued to be (he capital of Siam 
till 1767 A. U. when it was sacked and destroyed by 
the Butmans. It was at this time that the new capital 
of Bangkok was founded in a more strategical situation 
ar.d the present ruling dynasty came into power after a 
short-lived anarchy. 

Siam appears in history with the foundation nf 
Sukhothai (Sieu) towards the end of the 13th century. 

Alter the transfer of the power to the new capital 
Ayuthia the name Sicn -Syam came to be applied to the 

whole country. The word does not seem to have any 
connection 1 with the slct. word Sxama meaning 

1* Mr Ho*n (p t!| dirivfo iha* word frva *kt. Syanm ou the au- 
thority of t*. SchleSvl ftbd thinks that the fair- coloured Hiu 




blaclr. The word is the same as Svam of the 
K holer inscriptions and Sien of the Chinese 
sources. The Malay has Svam. The original (Sien- 
svam) is idcnric.il with Shan and A horn ( A ham > 
AhUm > Ash ini > Asdm, a branch ol the Slwn race 
that conquered Assam and gave the country '.hat name 
in the 13th century). The people ol Svam or the 
Siamese was a branch of the Laotien Thai which 
migrated to the south, mixed up constantly with 
Khmer people already hindinscd and built up in course 
of June the Siamese nation. We do not know 
anything about the first Thai migration to the valley 
ol rhe Mena in. Hut they had already settled down 
before the Thai rulers appear in history. The legen- 
dary part of tbeir annals carry back their history to a 
remote past but the facts which the historian can 
accept with condfience do not allow us to say anything 
previous to the foundation of the dynasty of Sukho- 
th;ti. 

The liberation of the Siamese Thai from the voke 
of Cambodian suxeraoiy is not probably an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of the Far -Eist. It was 
at about the same time that the Annainese people 

<lu» railed lbs native population ••Black"— Syama". Hat 
the llmdu. who come to these region* do not aneai to have 
!i«*n fairer than the Thai people. Moreover it la not the 
foreijn -re who r»*e that appelation to the people hot they 
called themselves “Spam". The -ulbority of SohleRel la not 
u very trustworthy on*. See Yule— Hobv-n-Jobsoti, article* 
on Siam. Judea etc; P. Pclliot -k>e. eit. 




comes down, occupies a great part of the kingdom 
of Champa which did not long survive the crushing de- 
feats at their hands j the Cambodian power is crumbled 
by different Thai invasions i another Thai people, the 
Ahoms enters Assam and conquers it , the Shan states 
of Upper Burma come into cxistanec. The conquest 
of Yun-nan and the powerful Thai kingdom of Nan- 
chao by Khubilai Khan in 1254 A- I). was probably 
the immediate ciuse of the disintegration «.f the diffe- 
rent Thai people who lelt their place* of origin for 
new regions where they could maintain their indepam 
dance. The assertion of mdependancc by the Siamese 
was probahlv an indirect result «»f the advance of other 
branches of tbe Thai people. 

However obscure the early history of the country 
now called Siam might be wc have ample data for 
reconstructing its history from the end of the 
13th century onwards. 1 This work of recons- 
truction has been done to a great extent by the 
French Scholars and Mr. Bose, well acquainted with 
their researches have tried to trace systematically the 
history of Siam from the foundation of the Kingdom 
of Sukhodava up to the present time. 

In the first two chapters Mr. Bose deals with the 
sources of Siamese history, classes the documents ar- 

1. Fur I h** modern history iw "A History or Siam". By W. A. 
K. Wood H- B. M. Consul- p-nrral. Chiengmai. published in 
1926 by Fuber Unwin. Tho flr*t portion deslinit with the 
• neient history it not very well written Bat loe nexl par: 
of modern history i» good. 
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chaeological or literary already studied by different 
scholars, and mentions the most comprehensive works 
go his subject. The third chapter deals with the 
early colonisation of Siam. “The real history of 
Siam”, the author admits, “is the record of the three 
kingdoms in succession with capitals atSukhothai, Ayu- 
thia and Bangkok respectively’’. “It may appear as an 
anomaly to, many”, he says, “that while the Indian cul- 
ture went over to Champa and Camboja so early it is 
so late in penetrating into Siam.” He however gives his 
reasons. “It may be explained as due to Siam being 
part and parcel of the mighty empire of Camboja 
Further on in ch. VIII (p 89), “We can not strictly 
draw a line of demarcation between the two ancient 
kingdoms of Camboja and Siam. The ancient Camboja 
at present comprises both (1) Camboja, under the 
French Protectorate and (a) Siam proper". I wish 
Mr. Bose had emphasised a little more on this aspect 
of the question as it explains the eaily hinduisation 
of the people inhabiting the valley of the Mcnam. 
This was certainly the early Indian substratum on 
which the Thai built all their cultural superstructures. 
Later on the Siamese kings when they adopted Bud- 
dhism imported missionaries from Burma and Ceylon 
but that presupposes a previous acquaintance with some 
sort of Indian culture which they received from the 
people with whom they mixed up. Ch IV, V, VI 
deal respectively with the dynasties of Sukhothai (? — 
1349), Ayuthia (1350-1767), & Bangkok (1767—1926). 
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The cultural history of Siam dealt in the last three 
chapters (ch. VII, monuments of Siam, VIII Religion 
of Siam, IX Kingship in Siam) is very well presented 
and are very interesting. 

The standpoint of Mr. Bose, however, is not an 
impartial one. He mostly emphasises on the Indian 
influence on the Siamese civilisation and treats thus 

one aspect of the history of Sum. But the evolution 
of modern Siam is not solely a result of the Indian cul- 
ture which the Thai people inherited in the past. 

There was something in the character of the Thai race 
which has enabled them to defy all obstacles to their 
freedom and which when excited caused the downfall 
of kingdoms and Empires. From the 17th century oil- 

wards Siam like contemporary Indian states came into 
contact with different European nations and at times 

her freedom was in danger. It is not by an accident 

that Siam only has come out of the tangles of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. There is something else which they 

inherited not from India but their Thai forefathers who 

came down from the north and once laid the founda- 
tion of their kingdom. 

Whatever the standpoint of Mr. Bose may be his 
book is a welcome contribution to our knowledge. 
His aim to trace the history of the achievements of 
our four fathers in distant countries has been a success- 
ful one. His manner of presentation is clear and sim- 
ple and this is why I hope his book will not be merely 
interesting to the specialist but to every body. 

Calcutta I Prabodh Chandra 

16. 2. 1927. j Bagchl 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sources of Siamese History. 

Siam is one of the independent kingdoms of 
South-Eastern Asia, where the religion of Lord 
Buddha is in a flourishing condition even at the pre- 
sent day. It seems to be an irony of fate that, though 
Buddhism had its origin in India, yet it could not find 
a congenial home in India and had to take refuge to 
distant lands like Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Japan, China 
and Tibet. In Siam, Buddhism still ‘basks in royal 
favour,' and reminds us of a Buddhist medieval king- 
dom with the glamour of the days of Asoka and 
Kaniska. Siam still boasts of over fifty thousand 
monks and ten thousand novices. 1 

It is, therefore, interesting to trace how Buddhism 
penetrated into Siam and how with Buddhism all thn 
elements of Indian culture and civilisation found their 
way in Siam. The history of Siam begins with the 
foundation of an Indian dynasty. In telling the history 
of Siam, we have to dwell on the coming in of the 
Indian civilisation and culture. The Indian influence 
can be seen from the very name of Siam. The primi- 
tive population of Siam, according to the Chinese 
sources, was black ar.d had curled hair. They were 
allied to the wild tribes now inhabiting the interior of 



1. K. J. Saunders — Eicchs in Btuhlhitt History (Chicago, 
1 5*24 ) p. 114. 
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the Malay Peninsula. 1 They got their first civilisation 
from the Malayas. About the third century, there 
came the Chinese culture which influenced the Siamese 
language so much that more than a third of it are 
Chinese words.* When the Indians came after them, 
they occupied the north of the country and gradually 
the south. Their successive capitals at Svargaioka, 
Ayuddhya and Bangkok ( 1782) show the Indian in- 
fluence. The fair-coloured Hindus called the native 
population ' Black’, sfct. iyhma ( Pali, Samo ). They 
called the kingdom iy&mai affharn ( -skt. iydmarQsh • 
tra) meaning the Land of Blacks.* It is clear from 
this that the fair coloured Hindus gave this name to 
the country of Siam. The native name of the country 
is T/hii , meaning ir:e or compassionate.* The in- 
habitants also call the country of Siam as Mining Thai 
or the country of the Thai race. This Thai race may 
be traced in the Southern provinces of China. Before 
the coming in of this Thai race, the country was in- 
habited by Laos. The evolution of the Siamese race 
was due to the gradual fusion of Lao tai and Khmer 
races. From the census reports of 1 905, it is known 
that there arc 6,230.000 men in Siam. Of this popu- 
lation 3.000,000 arc Siamese. 2.000.000 Laos. 4,00.000 
Chinese, 1150:0 Malayas, 80.000 Cambojans and the 

1. Hr. G. Sch logoi — Sia intro studies, |i. L 

2. Ibid |>. 5. 

3. Ibid p|*. 6-7. 

4. Ibid p. 7. 
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rest includes Burmese and Indians. The Siamese 
have olive complexion. They are darker than the 
Chinese, but fairer than the Malaycse. They have thin 
moustaches, but no beard. Their lips arc deep red. 

Throughout the history of Siam, we find Siam, 
receiving two separate streams of civilisation, namely, 
Chinese and Indian. Wc find the influence of Chinese 
civilisation in the Siamese language. The influence 
of Indian civilisation is still greater. Siam has accept- 
ed her national and state religion from India through 
Ceylon. Buddhism has helped her to build up a vast 
literature, thousands of monasteries and images. Even 
her manners and customs betray the Indian influence. 
In a word, her culture has come from India. 

OUR SOURCES. 

What are the sources of our history of Siam ? 
These sources may be broadly divided into : — 

1. Epigraphy 4. Chronicles of cities 

2. Archaeology 5. Laws, and 

3. Annals 6. Foreign documents. 

I. Epigraphy.— Up to the present time, 200 
inscriptions have been discovered in Siam. These 
inscriptions may be divided as follows according to 
their geographical distribution: — 

1. Inscriptions of the kingdom of PvArAvati, 6th 
-Sth century A. D., language — Pali and Mon. 

2. Inscriptions of the kingdom of Srlvijaya, 8th- 
1 2th century A. I)., — Sanskrit and Khmer. 
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3. Inscriptions of the eastern and north eastern 
provinces, 6th -13th century A. D., — Sanskrit and 
Khmer. 

4. Inscriptions of the kingdom of Haripufljaya, 
1 ath— 13th century A. D., — Pali and Mon. 

5. Inscriptions of the kingdom of Sukhodaya, 
13th— 16th century, — Pali and Siamese. 

6. Insciiptiors of the kingdom ol Yonaka (in the 
north-west). I4th-i6th century.— Pali and Mon. 

7. Inscriptions of the dynasties of Ayodhy.l and 
Bangkok. Post-fourteenth century.— Pali ai.d 
Siamese.' 

It should, however, be remembered that the in- 
scriptions ol all these groups donot treat of the history 
of Siam. We have to come for that purpose mainly to 
the inscriptions of the kingdom ol Sukhodaya, of the 
dynasties of Ayodhyft and Bangkok. 

Numerous inscriptions have been found in the 
north of Siam, though they are not so important. The 
oldest record goes back to the cod ol the 14th century. 
They are, however, rare in the regions ol Sava nk ha M, 

A 

Snkhothai and KampbCn Phet, but the most important 
epigtaphic records of Siam has been discovered in the 
site of the ancient kingdom of Sachana/au It gives 
the names and dates of the kings of Siam, based on 
the ancient chronicle.* P. Schmitt translated the 

1 . It. H F. K-O. Jan -Juno 111 * 24 , j>. 2Gt>. 

2 . It. F, V. E-O, XVI. 3 , p. L 
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inscription, which was inserted in the books of FoUR- 
nereau and of Mission Pavib. Again in 191 1 P. 
Schmitt discussed about the date of the inscription. 
Two years previous to this, in 1909 Dr. C. B. Bradley 
translated the inscription into English under the head 
ing— “ The oldest known writing in Siamese— the 
Inscription of Ram A'amhaeng of Sukholhai 1293 
A. D. in the Journal of the Siam Society (1909). 
The first English translation of this inscription, how- 
ever, appeared as early as 1864 in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal from the pen of Dr. A. 
Bastian. M. P. Pktithugdrmn gave another revised 
translation of the same in B. E. F. E-O in 1916. A 
collection of Sukhothai inscriptions has recently been 
published. 

II. Archaeology. — The kingdom of Siam is 
rich in archaeological monuments. M. Fournkrf.au 
tried to collect details about the Siamese monuments. 
Therefore, the maps, photographs and plans of his 
hook — I.e Siam Ancien have some value to the 
archaeologists. It is gratifying to note that the 
Siamese kings evince a great interest in the preserva- 
tion of these monuments. The king VajirAvudh 
published in 1907 a valuable book in Siamese under 
the name, Route of Phrah Ruan, which gives a de- 
tailed account of the archeological remains of Siam. 
M. Lunet de Lajokqui£&B studied the Siamese monu- 
ments in relation to the Cambojan art and has laid out 
a plan for further study in his Lc Do/namc archco/ogi - 
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que du Siam.' It was followed in 1912 by his Essai 
d' inventaire archcologiquc du Siam.' 

The Siamese style which had its origin in Ayu- 
dhya from the 14th century, prevails even to the 
present day in the whole of Siam. 

III. Chronicles. — There is no lack of chro- 
nicles in Siam. We have many Siamese chronicles 
of cities, of pagodas and of particular notable families, 
which offer an abundant mine of valuable information. 
The oldest Siamese chronicle \*—JinakHlamWitil % 
which was written in Pali in 15:6. It was trans- 
lated into the Sienese language during the reign 
of PhraH Buddha yot fa and was published from 
Bangkok in 1908. In 1906 Phya Prajakiccakaro- 
CAKR compiled from numerous Laotink chronicles, 
a new book called Phohs&vtut&mylnok, meaning the 
Annals of Yonaka. 

IV. Annals. — In Siam, the annals are known as 
Phohsikvadan. equivalent to the Sanskrit VamiHrOlara. 
The principal Siamese annals are : — 

1. I’/ioiuaradan nu'a or Annals of the North, 
compiled by the order of the king CfLALONKORN and 
published in the year 1869. It is a collection of 
popular Siamese traditions. 

1 . Bull de In eoimuisdon archook>gi<|ue de I'lndo-chinn, 

1909 . 



2 . (hid, 1912 . 
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3 . Paoiuivadan krun iao or Annals of Ayudhy.1 
was compiled in 1795 during the reign of Phrah 
Ruddiia yot fa, from some ancient documents. 
It was translated into English by Rev. D. (. Ravlor 
Jones in the Chinese Repository ( Vol. V, VI, VII, 
1836-1839). 

3. Phohsdvad&n truh iao Chabab Prasot 
Aksararilti was discovered by Limn Prasot and pre- 
sented to the Siamese National Library in January 
1907. It is dated c. s. 1042 (A. D. 1680). It was 
written at the request of the king Phrah N.lrAyapa 
based on old records. It nas been translated into 
English by Dr. O. Frankfurter under the name 
"Translation of the Events in Ayuthya" in the 
Journal of the Siam Society (Vol. VI. 1909). 

4. Phonsivadan kruh kao — was the Annals of 
Ayudhya of Khun Load H.l Vat Pradu Rod Dharma. 
It was printed by Smith dated c. a. 1345 (A. D. 
1884). 

5. fta/nd/iirnj — relates the history of Pegu 
from ia68 A. D. to 1534. It traces the connection of 
Pegu with Siam and Laos. It is compiled towards 
the end of the seventeenth century and has been 
translated into Siamese. 

There are many other Siamese annals which 
throw light on the history of Siam. 

V. We now turn to the ancient Siamese laws, 
which preserve for us seme names of the kings of 
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Siam and their dates. The oldest Siamese law goes 
even three years before the foundation of the kingdom 

of Ayndhji 

VI. Foreign documents: The kingdom of 
Siam came into contact with vaiious countries in 
course of its existence. The records of those foreign 
countries incidentally throw some light on the history 
of Siam. These foreign records include: — 

(1) Cambojan, Pcgnan, and Cham epigraphy re- 
lating to Siam, 

(2) Indo-chinesc, Malaycsc, Javanese and Sinha- 
lese Annals, 

(3) Some Japanese documents, 

(4) Some Chinese records, and 

(5) Accounts of European travellers from the 
16th century A. I).' 

These are the materials at our disposal to write 
an account of the kingdom founded in Siam by Indian 
colonists as well as that of the penetration of Indian 
culture and civilisation in Siam. We shall try to 
show that the Siamese culture of the present day is 
nothing but a legacy of Indian culture. In religion, 
Uuddhism has gone and still enjoys the royal patron- 
age in Siam. In literature, Indian influence is easily 

1. Notes critique* pour wervir .1 Diistoire dn Siam — P. 

Petitliugucnin, B. E. F. E-O. 1916. See also Journal 

A*intiqne 1903. Mars-AvriL 




discernible. In manners and customs, the Siamese 
reminds us of the Indians. In the system of adminis- 
tration of Siam, the Indian method still survives. 

# 

CHAPTER II. 

European Travellers and Writers of Slam. 

With the discovery of the route to the East by 
the famous traveller Vasco dk Gama, the European 
nations, specially the Portuguese, began to flock to 
the East in search of the undiscovered regions of gold. 
It was at this time that the eyes of the European 
nations fell upon Siam and other rich countries of 
Indo-china. With Alphonse D' Albuquerque as their 
chief, the Portuguese went out on commercial ex- 
peditions in search of the islands of tpices making 
Malacca their base. From a letter of Albuquerque 
dated the 1st. April 1512, we know that he had with 
him a Javanese map in which "terra del rrcy de 
Syam ” was indicated. 1 He sent an envoy to the king 
ol Siam with the object of establishing friendly re- 
lations with him. The envoy went to Udia (Ayuthia) 
where resided tLc ki.ig of Siam, the powerful sovereign 
of a rich empire. Udia was an important city on the 
bank of a great river. The king, seated on a h:gb and 
decorated throne, dressed in the Chinese fashion, re- 
ceived the messenger of Alphonse D’ Albuquerque. 
After sometime, the king in return sent an envoy to 
Albuquerque with some presents. 

1. L. Fourneieao — Le Siam Auden, 1 . p. 4 . 
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The earliest map representing Siam and the Gulf 
of Siam, according to M. Fournereau, was the one 
prepared by Pero Reinel about 1517. About 1520, 
we get another map bv some unknown Portuguese 
sailor of the same type as that of Reinel. It is quite 
natural that the earliest mips or accounts of travels 
relating to Siam should be by the Portuguese sailors. 
Through out the 1 6 th. century, we find the Portu- 
guese busy in exploring the unknown seas of the East. 
In 1529, we get many other charts from DlBCO 
Rihkiko, who was* cot 'nos raphe *ova/ at Seville. 
Other early charts relating to Siam have been des- 
cribed by M. Foi'KMREAU in his lx Siam Ancien. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, we find 
a Portuguese traveller Jan Hcygf.n van Linschotkn 
who travelled through the East in 1596. His book is 
known as — Itine/ario, voyage ofle Sehipvaert , van jan 
Huy gen van Linrchoten naer oost ofte 1‘orlugach 
fndicn 

The Dutch followed the Portuguese in sharing 
the vast wealth of the East. In the chart ol Evert 
Gijsiierts soon, a geograp/u hoilandais, we find only 
a few places like Odia, Siam. I ham and Bancaya indi- 
cated. In another chart of Mercator, published by 
Hondius in 1613, we find Siam in the centre of a 
great island formed by the delta of Me-nam. Here 
Ayuthia was called Diam or Odia. 

In tfcC 9 , Antonio de Morc.a visited Siam among 
other countries and wrote a book in spanidi called— 
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The Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Siam. Cambodia 
Japan and China at the close of the sixteenth century. 

In 1611 Anthony Hippos set out on a voyage to 
the East on board the ship Globe under the auspices 
of the East India Company. He visited the coa^t of 
Koroinandel, Bantam and Siam. His yoyage was 
afterwards written by Nathaniel Marten. 

In 1625 Peter He yum wrote A Little Descrip- 
tion of the Great World in which he describes Siam, 
China and other ‘principal kingdoms, provinces, seas 
and isles thereof.' A copy of this book exists in the 
British Museum, London. 

In 1636 Thomas Hekhert came to Siam in course 
of his tour round the East I rides. He wrote a book 
describing his voyage under the name — Some years' 
travels into divers parts of Africa and Asia the Great 
describing more particularly the Umpires of Persia 
and / hdustan . 

The Dutch East India Company had established 
n factory for the purpose of their trade in Patani in 
1 60a. In 1604, they founded another depot at 
Ayuthia in the kingdom of Siam. Joost Schouien was 
Agent and the chief ol the Dutch Factories in Siam 
from 1624 to 1629. From his personal experiences, 
he was able to write an account of Siam under the 
name — A Tr tie Description of the Mighty kingdoms 
of Japan and Siam in 1636. It was originally written 
in Dutch and afterwards translated into English. An- 
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other work — Siam 230 years ago, A Description of the 
kingdom of Siam, is also ascribed to him. It was 
written in 1636, and a reprint was issued Irom Bangkok 
in 1889. 

He was succeeded by Jerf.mias van vuet, who 
was in charge of the Dutch Bast India Company’s 
interests in Siam from 1639 to 1634. He wrote an 
interesting account of Siam named Iieschryving y an 
het Koningryk Siam which u is an account of the 
origin, the political government, the distinctive charac- 
teristics. the religion, the manner of living of •be 
nobles and common people, the commerce and other 
remarkable things concerning the kingdom of Siam.” 
It was published from Leyden in 1693, and was trans- 
lated into English in the pages of the Journal of the 
Siam Society (1910) by L. F. Van Kavcnswaay. 

I11 1638 Frederick, Duke of Holstein sent John 
Albert de Mandelslo to the Great Duke of Muscovy 
and the king of Persia. He also travelled largely 
through the East Indes. His accounts are found in 
The Voyages and Travels of Mr. John Albert de 
Mande/slo, fa gentleman belonging to the former 
Embassy J into the East Indies, m the years 
1639 and 1640. Containing a particular description 
of the Empire of the Great Mogul, the kingdom of 
Deccan etc. 



In 1647 another Dutch traveller went to the 
East Indies and wrote A New Voyage to the Hast - 




Indies. It contains "a faithful narrative of the king- 
dom of Siam." It was published in A. D. 1676. 

A French envoy M. de la Loubere was sent to 
the king of Siam in 1687. From his personal experi- 
ences, he wrote an account of Siam under the name — 
Description du Roy an me de Siam, par Mr. de la 
Loubere, Envoy l extraordinaire du Roy auprts du 
Roy de Siam. It was written in two volumes. The 
first volume contains an account of the manners and 
customs of the Siamese people. In the second volume 
“•/pH and curious account is given of the Chinese 
way of Arithmetic and Mathematics learning." 

With the formation of the English East India 
Company English merchants and travellers began to 
frequent the East Indies. So we find an English 
traveller named Capt. Alexander Hamilton visiting 
all the countries of the East up to the Island of Japan 
in 1688-1723. His book — A new Account of the East 
Indies , being the observations and remarks of Capt. 
Alexander Hamilton , 1 vho spent his time there from 
the year 1688 to /72J. was published from Edinburgh 
in two volumes in 1727- For these thirty five years 
Capt. Hamilton was "trading and travelling by sea 
and land, to most of the countries and islands of com- 
merce and navigation, between the cape of Goodhope 
and the island of Japan." 

He was followed by another English merchant 
named Ralph Smith, who visited Siam among other 
countiits. Wc find an account of his travels in the 
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book — The Voyage of Mr. Ralph Smith, Merchant 
of London. He went “ to Ormuz, and so to Goa in 
the East- Indies, to Cambaia, Gaoges, Bcngala; to 
Bacola and Chonderi, to Pegu ; and Jamahay in the 
kingdom of Siam, and back to Pegu « and thence to 
Malacca, Zcilan, Cochin, and all the coast of the East- 
India." 

In 1690. Ur. Engelbert Kicmpfer, who was phy- 
sician to the Dutch Embassy to the Japanese Emperor's 
Court, wrote in High Dutch The History of Japan , 
in which he gave •' a description of the kingdom of 
Siam.” In the Journal of Siam Society (IV, pt. 3, 
1909) Dr. O. Frankfurter, Pb. D. wrote an article 
entitled — "Some Remarks on Kaempfer’s Description 
of Siam, 1690.” 

In 177! a french writer published an account of 
the civil administration and natural history of Siam in 
f l istoire civile el naturel/e dn roxaume de Siam. It 
also contains an account of the revolutions which 
caused the overthrow of the Empire in 1770. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 1852 a 
book on Siam was published from Calcutta. It was 
known as Siam: some general remarks on its produc- 
tions by l). /:. Ma/loch. 

Other well known English travellers had visited 
Siam even before Malloch. Of these English writers, 
mention must be made of Sir Thomas Stamford Rallies, 
who was the English governor of Java for sometime. 




In 1826, he wrote — The Mission to Siam, and Ilut 
the capital of Cochin China, in the years 1821- 2. 1 1 was 
collected from the Journal of the late George Finlayson, 
a surgeon and Naturalist. 

Another famous English traveller was John 
Crawfured, who published his Journal of an Embassy 
from the Governor - General of India to the courts of 
Siam and Cochin-China , exhibiting a view of the 
actual state of those kingdoms , in 1828. He also 
wrote about Siam in 1828 in the Siam Repository 
(V®l. I. oct 1869). 

After Crawfured. we get another English writer 
on Siam, named Captain James Law, who contributed 
many interesting articles in the Asiatic Researches. 
In 1836, he wrote on the Government of Siam (, 4 s. 
Res, 1836, p.246). In the same year, he wrote on 
Siamese Literature ( As. Res, 1836, p. 338). 

In 1857 an important book on Siam was brought 
out by Sir John Bowring under the name of The 
kingdom and People of Siam: with a narrative of the 
Mission to that country in /8f& It contains the 
history, an account of the manners, customs, supersti- 
tions, amusements, legislation, language, literature and 
religion of Siam. 

in 1871 Henry Alabaster published The Wheel 
of the Law, which gives an account of the Siamese 
Buddhism and the Siamese version of the life of 
Gautama Duddha- 
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In recent times an interest has arisen among the 
French scholars to reconstruct the history of Siam. 
We find an eminent scholar Augusts J. Pavie 
making an extensive excursion in the kingdoms of 
Siam and Camboja. He embodied the results of his 
investigations in Excursions dans U Cam bodge et le 
royaume de Siam. ( Excursions et Reconnaissances, 
no. 9. 1 88 1 ). 

In 1891, this Mission Pavie carried on further 
researches and investigations in IndoChina. We find 
the result of the work of the mission published’ in 
Mi moires et Documents publiis par Its membres de la 
mission sous la direction de MM. Pavie et Pierre 
Lefivre Pnntalis. The first part contains the trans- 
cription and translation of the inscriptions of Siam. 

The first comprehensive book on Siam was writ- 
ten by a French scholar named Lucies Fournereau, 
who brought out Ins book Le Siam Ancien in two big 
volumes in 1895. The book was included in Annals 
du Afusei Guimel Series. It deals mainly with the 
archeology, epigraphy and geography of Siam. Here 
lor the first lime all the inscriptions relating to Siam, 
which were collected up to that time, were all brought 
together with their french translation. Though the 
translation of some ol the inscriptions has been im- 
proved by later scholars, yet the book is still valuable 
for our purpose for the impoitant old maps of Siam, 
which it contains. 
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The work of the Mission Pavie was continued 
still further. In 1898 the mission published (Rccher- 
ekes sur la literature du Combodge, du Laics et du 
Siam.) It was followed in the same year by another 
work called Recherches sur /* hist oi re du Cambodge, 
du Laos et du Siam. 

In 1900 Prince Vividh Wasna Precja wrote 
about Siam in the Journal of the Mahabodhi Society 
( March, 1900). 

The interest of the local scholars was awakened 
and. found expression in the formation of the Siam 
Society at Bangkok in 1904. The Society is intended 
"for the investigation and encouragement of Arts, 
Science and Literature in relation to Siam and neigh- 
bouring countries." The papers read before the 
Society arc published in the Journal of the Siam 
Society. Many important papers by I)r. O. Frank- 
furter and other scholars have appeared in this 
journal. 

The Siamese Government also have brought out 
many important books in Siamese relating to the 
history, religion and archteology of the country. They 
have also published various Siamese Annals. These 
Siamese books, however, arc sealed books to those 
scholars who arc not acquainted with the Siamese 
language. 




CHAPTER III. 

The Colonisation of Siam. 

The modern kingdom of Siam, which forms a 
major part of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, is inhabited 
by Thais and Laotians, who may be traced to the 
ethnic family of the Thais or free men coming down 
from the Tibetan plateaux into Indo-China. 

Siam is the youngest of all the kingdoms which 
grew up in the Greater India beyond the seas. It 
comes out very late as an independent kingdom. Its 
early history forms part and parcel of the great king* 
dom of Cambojn. The legendary period extends 
from the earliest times to the foundation of Ayuthia in 
the thirteenth century. This early history chiefly 
consists of legends and fables, which go back even to 
the fifth century R. C. claiming the ru’ing king as 
descendant of sou? of the disciples of Lord Buddha. 
It is true that the Indians had begun to settle in Siam 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, but Siam at 
that time had no independent existence. The Siamese 
tried to free themselves from the Carabojan Vassala -e, 
but were not successful until the thirteenth century. 

The real history of Siam is the record of three 
kingdoms in succession with capitals at Sukhothai, 
Ayuthia and Bangkok respectively. The names of 
the first two capitals show Indiau influence. They 
may be rendered into Sanskrit as Sukhodaya and 
Ayodhya. 




It is to be noted that the history of Indian coloni- 
sation of Siam does not go so far back as that of 
Champa in the early days of the Christian Era. The 
coming of the ludian influence is very late in Siam. 
It is only in the thirteenth century A. D. that we find 
an Indian colony growing up in Siam. It may appear 
as an anomaly to many that while the Indian culture 
went over to Champa and Camboja so eatly, it is so 
late in penetrating into Siam. It may be explained as 
due to Siam being part and parcel of the mighty 
empire of Camboja. It must, however, be said to the 
credit of Siam, that she preserves Indian culture and 
civilisation even to the present day. She still conti- 
nues to be ruled by a dynasty, which claims to be 
Indian. Her religion, her Sang ha, her numerous 
beautiful monasteries still speak of the message of 
Lord Buddha, which went forth from the mainland of 
India. 

What is the origin of the kingdom of Siam ? Wc 
find a tradition, preserved in Siam, which points to an 
exiled Chinese prince as the first king of Siam. We 
have that tradition in the Description of the kingdom 
of Siam by Jcremias van yliet. Wc read: "More 
than two thousand years ago the country of Siam was 
an uninhabited wilderness In a few places there 
lived some hermits and heathens and as we have heard 
from some reliable persons. there was in China, at that 
time an Emperor's son who attempted his father’s 
life and to take the imperial crown, in which attempt, 




however, he did not succeed. The Emperor 

after many supplications was persuaded not to lake 
the life ol his son and his followers, provided that 
they all should leave China and that they should 
wander as outlaws and never return again. 

"These exiles tried to populate uninhabited 
countries and to extend their power. They travelled 
first through the land of Chiampa, after that Cambodia, 
from where they sailed with their boats to the Gulf of 
Siam. They first landed at the cape now called Cuy, 
settled down there and built a town, and to shew 
their thankfulness to the gods erected a fine temple 

and many pyramids. At last the place Judia 

was found where at that lime there stood only a small 
temple (which is still existing) and where seven 
hermits were living, who resembled each other exact- 
ly, and were all children of parents who had also the 
same appearance."' 

We can accept this tradition of a Chinese Prince 
establishing the kingdom of Siam, because it was from 
China that the first wave of civilisation came to Siam. 

After the Chinese wave, there came the wave of 
Indian colonists. Though, Siam in the early times 
was included in the kingdom ol Camboja, yet she was 
receiving batches of Indian colonists on her soil from 
time to lime. A Tamil inscription. which has been 

1. Journal of the Siam Society, VoL VII (1910) part I. 

pp. 6-7. 
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discovered in Siam, tells us bow the Indian merchants 
used to go to trade and settle in Siam in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. “ According to Col. 
Gerini, the inscription is engraved on a stone just 
discovered at old Takulpa ( Takopa ) within the pre- 
cincts of Wat Na-MOang, in the middle of a former 
bed of the river in the Malay Peninsula." It is 
written, according to Hultsch, in archaic Tamil, which 
resembles the Tiruvallam inscription of Vijaya-Nandi- 
vikramavarman. 1 It may, therefore, be placed in the 
eighth or ninth century A. I). The translation 
reads:— 

( L. i ) of ( BhAska ) ravarman the 

hoops of the team of oxen touching our boundary (?). 
Prosperity ! 

( L. 4) NArapam (is) the refuge of the members 
of Maqigrftmarp and of the members of the detach- 
ment and of the bowmen ( ? ). 

A dr ana m means a temple of Vi$pu and Milli- 
gram am is the name of a trading corporation. Thus 
in the eighth or ninth century A. I)., there was in 
Siam an Indian trading corporation, perhaps from 
South India, who made this temple of Vi$pu. It 
might have been the result of a naval expedition, 
garisoned bv Tamil Vai§pava soldiers.* 

1. South In«L Ins., VoL III, p. 91 . 

2 . E. Hultsch— Not* on a Tamil Inscription iu Siam. 

J. K. A. S.. 1913, pp. 337-9. 
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Thus we find ihat already in ihe eighth century, 
there had existed an intercourse between Siam and 
India. The Indian merchants used to come to trade 
with Siam and settle in colonies in Siam. They also 
established temples of Viyyu and other Indian culture 
and civilisation began to spread over Siam. 

Indians had come and settled in Camboja even 
before this age. With the coming in of the Indians, 
who brought with them a hignly developed civilisa- 
tion, the whole face of Indo-China began to change. 
The penetration of the Hindu Civilisation, was pro- 
gressive and pacific. 

How did the Indians come over to Siam ? What 
route did they follow ? With their keen commercial 
instinct, they found out two routes, one by land, and 
the other by sea. By land they wonld pass through 
Assam and Burma gradually into Indo-China. By 
sea, they would easily approach Java, Pali, Sumatra 
and other islands of Indian archipelago, from where 
they could advance towards the mainland of the Malay 
Peninsula. Their first establishment was fixed in 
Burma and the other at Ligor in the Gulf of Siam. 
From there they went to Siam and Camboja. This 
Cigor, Sri Dharma-riija nagara of the Hindus, occupies 
an important place in the local tradition.' 

As Siam has no separate existence in the early 
centuries of the Christian Era, we must refer to the 

I. Le Siam Ancien— L Fournereaa, I, p. 49. 




record of Camboja before Siam became an indepen- 
dent kingdom. At that time, Siam was included in 
the dominions of Camboja. 

When did the Indians come to colonise Camboja ? 
It is difficult to answer this question with certainty. 
W e cannot fix the date of the inauguratian of the 
movement of Indian imigration to Siam. M. Four- 
ncrcau holds that it may be before the Buddhist period, 
that is to say, Brahmanism had prccccded Buddhism 
in these places. From other sources we can place 
the date to the third century of the Christian Era. 

The Indian colonist* gradually spread over the 
whole of Indo-China and developed various small 
kingdoms with the social and political organisations 
cf their own. We come to know these Indian colo- 
nics from their sansktitic names which are found in 
the inscriptions amidst the ruins of inagnificient temples 
and monasteries. From the numerous inscriptions 
and the local tradition, M. Fourncrcau has collected 
the six Sanskritic names of the Indian colonics, which 
grew up in Indo China. They are:— 

( t ) Yavana deia 
( 2 ) Camp a dda 
( 3 ) Kamhuja de*a 
( 4 ) Sy&ma deia 

( 5 ) Ramanya deia, and 

(6) Malaya deia. 1 



1 . Le Slam Aucien— L Fouruervan, I, p. i/ 0 . 
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M. Fournereau next proceeds to locate these six 
Indian colonics. If vre are to believe the annals of 
Luang- Phrabang, which is published by Pavie, Vavana 
Dcia was situated on the north of the peninsula com- 
prising the regions of Me- K bong with CudhTLma - 
nagati as capital. 

The Catnpd Dcia or the country of the Chains 
lay on the south-east, comprising the side of Hu6 to 
the sea. Its capital was Campdputa. It is identified 
with the modern province of Annatn. 

The Kambuja Dcia comprised the whole of 
Camboja or Cambodia and the kingdom of Thais up 
to the Malay side with the Gull of Siam as limit. It 
grew up as one of the most powerful and flourishing 
kingdoms of the Peninsula. 

In the north-west was Syoma dcia or the country 
of Siam, occupying part of the actual Sum up to 
Saloucrt which separates Romany a Dcia. One of 
the important cities of this colony was Haripuryyapura 
( Larophttm ). Towards the west, Sydma dcia seems 
to extend up to Maqipura and the country of Assam. 
The Rurmang called the people of Siam, S/tans , and 
the Annamites called them Xiems. 

Ramanya Dcia contained the actual Pegu and 
part of Burma. Lastly, in the south was Malaya 
Dda occupying the same position as now.' 

With the coming of Indian colonists, they spread 
over the whole of the Malay peninsula. It is difficult 



1. L“ Siam Ancien L. Fournereau, I. pp. 50-52. 
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to say when this ware of Indian colonisation came 
over to Indo-China. It may be in the first century of 
the Christian Era. We know that Champa was colo- 
nised in the first century A. D. The colonisation of 
Cambodia took place about the same time. It is not 
possible that the Indian colonisation of Indo-China 
was simultaneous. The colonisation was due not to 
any organised attempt on the part of Indians. It was 
not sent on behalf of any Indian Prince or Emperor. 
Different batches of Indian merchants and colonists 
wept to various parts of Indo-China and islands of the 
Indian archipelago. These Indian colonists did not 
receive any form of help from the mother-country. 
These Indian colonics differ from the British colonics 
in this respect that the Indian colonics were not im- 
perialistic in their tendency. 

We gel the names of these kingdoms in Sanskrit, 
Khmer and Thai inscriptions found in Indo-China. 
Thus Yav ana Dtia is mentioned iu the annals of 
Luang- Phrabang. The Yavanas arc also mentioned, 
according to M. Fourncrcau, in the Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions of Campa dtia, which were studied by M. Abel 
Pergaigne. Other inscriptions attest the existence of 
Kambuja dcia and Ramanya dcia. The Siamese 
Mss. mention Sy&na dcia' The Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang on his way back to China visited 
Kambuja dtia and Campa dtia. 

That the Indian domination of Ir.do-China lasted 
for a considerable period of time, is proved by the 




existence of numerous Indian names of the cities of 
the Peninsula. The existence of Indian names of the 
cities betray the extent of Indian influence in Indo- 
China. When the Indian colonists settled in the 
country and established kingdoms, they gave Indian 
names to the cities and kingdoms. T'.ose names of 
Indian origin survive even to the present day. M. 
Fourncrcau mentioned many such names in his le 
Siam Ancien. We give below a few of those 
names : — 

Sri DharmarAja nagara^modern) N'akhon I.igor 

KAjapui! - KAtpAri 

AymlhyA — Ayuthia 

Navapura - LophAburi 

Vijaya - Phixai 

SajjanAlaya- KAmpheng pbft 

Sukhodaya « Sukhoi hai 

CudhAmanagari - Luang Phrabang 

Hamsavati - Hangcavadi ( Pegu) 

Vicitrapura or Vicitra = Phixiter 
Sangkaldka = Sangkalok 
Uttaratirtha » Uttaradith 
Haripnuyapura = Lamphum 
Nagara ( ? ) = Angkor Thom 
CampApura -CampA in Annam 
VyAdhapnra = Angkor Baurey 
Ugrapura or Agrapura = Phnom Bachey 
HnmS ( LTmA ? ) Nagara = Phanrang. 1 

1. Le Siam Ancien — L. Fonrnoreaa, I. pp. 52-54. 
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These names of the cities of Indo-China prove 
conclusively the extent of Indian influence in that 
country. 

The wave of Indian colonisation, as we have 
already stated, came over first in Annam (Champa) 
and Cambodia ( Camboja). Indian civilisation deeply 
influenced both the Chants and Khmers. Indian 
culture thus found its way into Indo-China. The re- 
ligion, which the Indians brought with them, was 
Hinduism. The cult of Siva and Vi$QU, therefore, 
bcg«m to flourish there and niagnificient temples were 
dedicated to these gods of liiahmanic faith. In some 
cases, these colonial temples were more grand than 
those in the mainland of India. The superb temple 
of Angkor- Vat may be cited as an instance on this 
point. The magnificience of this temple can hardly 
be surpassed by any Indian temple. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that, only through ths influence 
of Indian art such a m irvcllous piece of work had 
been possible. Indian art inspired the local artists 
with the high ideals of art. It is vain to expect such 
marvellous work of art from Khmers, the natives of 
Camboja. It was not even possible lor them to con- 
ceive such grand monuments. With the colonists, 
came bands of Indian arch tects, who trained the local 
Khmer artists. The Indian artists gave inspiration to 
local workmen and conceived such beautiful monu- 
ments as are found scattered even now throughout 
the A'a mbrja Dda. 




A question may, here, be raised : From where 
did these Indian artists com? ? Did they hail from 
the north or south of India ? It is not possible, on the 
whole, to restrict the limit in such a way. Like the bulk 
of the colonists, they might have hailed from all parts 
of India. Each band of colonists might have counted 
among in number men from different parts of India. 
'I he majority of artists might hare come from the 
S mill of India, because the style of architecture found 
prevalent in A'*l mhoja deia is Dravidian. We have 
already spoken of the two routes which were u*cd by 
the Indian colonists in coming over to Indo-China. 
It was possible for the artists from South India to cross 
over the sea in coming to the coast of Indo-China. 

Indians, coming as the inheritors of an ancient 
civilisation, established a powerful kingdom under the 
name of Camboja. The kingdom of Camboja flourish- 
ed until the period when the followers of Islam began 
to impose their religion on the people of Asia. 
Though, Islam penetrated into India and made in- 
roads on the islands of the Indian archipelago, yet it 
could not make any successful movement towards 
Indo-China. This period, however, should be regarded 
as " the commencement of the decadence of the great 
Indo-Chinese civilisation." With the gradual fall of 
the kingdom of Camboja, Siam raised up its bead. 
The Thais became poweiful by this time and asserted 
their independence in the thirteenth century. On the 
nuns of the Indian colony of Camboja, rose up another 
Indian colony, namely, the kingdom of SyUma deia. 
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This is the beginning of the kingdom of Siam, 
which commences from the year 1350. DvarUvaR 
became the capital of the new kingdom under the 
name of Ayuthia ( Ayodhytk ). 

This new kingdom was essentially Indian in 
character. The ruling princes of Siam still claim to 
be descendants of Indian colonists. Their religion is 
Indian, their manners and customs speak of their 
Indian origin. We do not know whether the first 
historic king of Siam, IndrAditya, was an Indian by 
bfrth, or whether he traced his descent from any 
Indian colonist in Siam. His Indian name, if he was 
a Thai Prince, shows how greatly he was influenced 
by Indian culture. As the culture and civilisation of 
Siam was only a legacy of India, we can call Siam— 
an Indian colony. From the cultural point of view, 
Siam has to acknowledge a debt to India. 

With the foundation of this new kingdom, a 
change came over Siam, Hinduism came to be re- 
placed by Buddhism in the thirteenth century. Bud- 
dhist missionaries came over to Siam to preach the 
gospel of Lord Buddha. Sometimes, learned Buddhist 
priests were invited from other countries to consoli- 
date the Buddhist church in Siam. They also brought 
Pali literature with them to Siam, because it was Pali 
Buddhism or Hina\ilna form of Buddhism which 
Siam had accepted. There was a consequent building 
of many new monasteries for the dwelling of the Bud- 




dhist priests. The Hindu god Siva now lost his place 
of honour and was dethroned by Buddha. There 
was, however, a serious loss from the artistic point 
of view. With the rise of this new kingdom, the 
class of artists which had come from India, disap- 
peared. The local artists, who were trained by their 
Indian gurus, could not keep up the high aesthetic 
standard set up bv the Indian artists. This new age, 
therefore, is marked by the decay of art and sculpture 
in Siam. The superb temples of the former days were 
succeeded by pagodas, though of colosal dimensions, 
yet devoid of the architectural beauty of the temples. 
The architects of this age of decadence were of inferior 
type and could not successfully imitate the grand 
models set up by their predecessors. The aesthetic 
sense of the artists of the previous age did not find 
any echo in the hearts of the new artists in the con- 
ception of new monuments. 

It should net, however, be concluded that all the 
Buddhist images are the products of this new age. 
Some of the beautiful statues of Buddha were execut- 
ed by the artists of the Cambojan age. Even at that 
period, I'uddhUm had found its way into theCambejan 
Empire. It was nourishing side by side with Brahman- 
ism as proved by a Khmer inscription of Epphabun, 1 
and was enjoying royal favour like its rival. Thus the 
artists of that age had to make the images of Buddha 
by royal order as they would the Rrahmanic images. 

1. Le Siam Ancian — L FoumerMu, I, p. 58. 
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For this reason we have some images of Buddha 
which are very beautiful, while others are rather 
Crude. 

Thus, we have seen that Siam emerges out as an 
independent kingdom about 1350 A. D. From the 
very beginning of its history, Siam is influenced by 
Indian culture and civilisation. Siam might not have 
been colonised by people from India directly, but it 
was founded by IndrSditya, who had been thoroughly 
Indianised. She has taken all the elements of her 
culture from India. Her religion, which is Buddhism, 
is Indian, her literature is Pali, her manners and cus- 
toms are also Indian. For these reasons, we regard 
Siam as an Indian colony. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Dynasty of Sukhothai. 

In telling the story of Siam, we have to recount 
the successive dynastic histories of the kingdoms of 
Sukhothai, Ayutbia aod Bangkok respectively. In 
the course of six centuries the capital of Siam was 
gradually shifted Irom Sukhothai to Ayuthia and thence 
to the present capital Bangkok. 

The history of Siam commences with the rise of 
the kingdom of Sukhothai ( Sukhodaya ), for the study 
of which we consult the following : 
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( I ) Notes critiques pour servir a l'histoire 
du Siam 1 

( a ) Documents sur la dynastic dc Sukhodaya 
par G. Coedes* 

(3) Lc Siam Ancten par Fournereau* 

( q ) The oldest known writing in Siamese by 
C. B. Bradley.* 

I — srI indraditya. 

The Siamese chronicles give n confused account 
of the beginning of the history of Siam. Like the 
annals of other countries, they are also full of mythical 
accounts. Leaving aside all the myths and stories, 
we shall have to glean together the historical facts. 
From the vast sea of legends and traditions, we can 
just see the gleam of history in the first historic king 
of Siam. This first historical king was Sri Indraditya, 
who has been identified with 3ri Sflrya Phtaji MahA 
DharmarAjAdhirAja of the Siamese Annals. 1 He came 
to the throne in M. S. 1340= A. D. 1318. His capital 
was Sajanalava Si:khot>aya. Thus he was the 
founder of this royal dynasty of Sukhodaya, which 
lasted from M. S. 1340 to M. S. 1398 = A. D. I3i8 to 
1376. We are fortunate in having an important 
inscription of Sukhodaya (now preserved at Bangkok) 

1. a I f. £ o, xvi, a Fowl 

2 . 114 . 1 , 1017 . 

8 . Vnl. I, |>. 225. 

4. Journal of the Siam Society, 1909 (VI, IX 
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giving an account of this dynasty. The estampage, 
translation and transcription of this inscription are 
given in Le Siam Ancitn of M. Fournereau and in 
the second volume of Eludes diver ses of the Pavie 
Mission, also in the Journal of the Siam Society by 
Dr. Bradley (1909) and in B. E. F. E-O in 1916. 
This inscription was brought to Bangkok in 1834 by 
king Mongkut while he was a priest. Of this inscrip- 
tion, Dr. O. Frankfurter says: “It is a typical Bud- 
dhist inscription, recording, not so much deeds of war 
and conquest, but the happiness which the people of 
the realm enjoyed in the reign of Phra Ramkamhcng, 
what he did for the culture of the people, how he 
understood the Buddhist religion, what are the maxims 
of Government by which he was guided, how he was 
the first to use the written Thai characters for record. 

of course attempts Lave been made to explain it. 

We have first a version given by Professor Bastian in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 
XXXIV (1864). He simpiy recorded what the 
scholars in King Mongkut's reiga told him; no attempt 
was made to elucidate doubtful points, and he did not 
publish the original version by which to control it. 
We have also in Bowling's Siam a short reference to 
this inscription. But the first scholars who seriously 
attempted an explanation was the late P 6 re Schmitt. 
He gave two different versions, first in the Excursions 
et Recon natsances. Vol. VH and later in the Mission 
Pavie, (Paris, 1898). There arc small differences in 




